CONFIDENTIAL.| (No. 60 of 1876. - 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 9th December 1876. 


- 


Tue Howrah Hitakart, of the 26th November, comments on the strange Howsam Hrraxanr, 


persistence of Government to hold the Imperial Assemblage at a time, 
when the country has been devastated by famines and storm-waves; and 
contrasts the activity manifested by Lord Northbrook to relieve the people 
during the Behar famine, with the apathy shown by the present Viceroy at 
this crisis. The Assemblage too will bea costly affair, the expenses of 


which the people will have to bear. There is not the slightest need of it; 


and the assumption of the Imperial title is an event which is of no conse- 
querce to the people; for they already regard the Queen of England as the 
‘Empress of India.” It would have been indeed far more graceful in Her 
Majesty, if she had put off the pageantry connected with the assumption of 
Her new title for a more favourable occasion. 


9. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 29th November, expresses the same 
views in an article on the “ Durbar at Delhi,” as those noticed in para- 
graphs 7 and 36 of our Report of the 18th ultimo. 


3. In a lengthy editorial headed, ‘* Progress or Decline,”—The same 
paper labors to refute the common assertion, that the country is making 
progress under the British Government; and observes that so far from this 
being the case, there is decline noticed on all sides. The subject of education 
is first taken up, which is said to have spread to a considerable extent, and to 
show signs of still wider extension. But people are apt to forget the 


injurious consequences that have resulted from it. An ardent desire for 


securing offices in the public service is now a prominent characteristic of 
the natives; and English education is a passport to its attai:ment. Few are 
anxious to avail themselves of the opportunities for acquiring education, 
merely for its own sake. Only it .has now become difficult to obtain 
situations; and so the object, for which English education is commonl 
imparted, is frustrated. It would, on the contrary, be far more beneficial if 
Sanscrit were more extensively taught than at present. Then, again, a 
remark is commonly made to the effect that, though education does not 
furnish an easy means of earning money, it is powerfully helping to 
improve the Bengali language. This, too, is not correct; for, instead of 
improving, itis rather more likely some day to supplant the Bengali language 
altogether. .Even now, in common conversation, and in the letters and 
affairs of every-day life, educated natives employ the English language 
instead of the Bengali; and even when the latter is used, it is disfigured with 
a large admixture of English words. It is, morecver, contended that 
English education is civilizing native society. This, indeed, would be 
true, if by civilization were meant a silly imitation of foreign manners, 
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customs, and habits. Natives, who are probably unsurpassed in this respect, 
acquired much of this sort of “civilization” in the days of Mahomedan 
ascendancy ; when an adoption of the dress, food, and manners of the conquerors 
was the prevailing tendency. Now, under the British Government, again, 
old fashions are giving place to new ones; and the habits and manners of the 
ruling race are regarded as models for imitation. Itis in this way that an 
excessive use of spiritious liquors has gained in native society, working out 
its ruin. English education has madethe people atheists, and worse than 
brutes. They do not believe in any system of religion; and have contracted 
expensive and luxurious habits only to add to the wealth of Englis 


merchants. , 


4. The Bishwa Suhrid, of the 29th November, agrees with the Bhérat 
Mthir, of the 23rd November, in its remarks on Act VII (B.C.) of 1876, 
noticed in paragraph 5 of our last Report. 


5. The dmrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 380th November, writes the 
following in an editorial headed the ‘‘ Road Cess” :—The state of the village 
roads, nay, of all cutcha roads in the country, is so deplorable, that it is high 
time that Government were aroused from its indifference on this subject. 
Acting on the advice of a number of self-seeking Kuropeans and natives, 
Government abolished the income tax, and imposed the road cess instead ; 
though fully conscious at the time that, by this measure, an additional burden 
was cast on the shoulders of the people already groaning under taxation ; 
and that the principles of the permanent settlement were thus in a manner 
violated. It was fully aware of the iniquity of these proceedings. But the 
imposition of the cess was advocated by the powerful Huropean community ; 
who, by this means, sought to escape from the income tax, while the zemin- 
dars in a similar way managed to throw a portion of their burden on the 
ryots. It is not the only instance in which the people have suffered from 
such an exhibition of selfishness. To the operation of the same cause, 
among the natives, was due the presence of the Mahomedans in India, and 
its conquest by the British. Conscious of the wrong perpetrated, Govern- 
ment fixed very low rates, and promised that to the natives should be 
entrusted the task of the management of the road cess funds which were 
to be expended only for the good of the rate-payers. This was, indeed, 
somewhat assuring; and though the people found it hard to pay the cess, yet, 
in consideration of the need of a large number of roads for the gradually 
increasing inland trade, their unwillingness was greatly removed. 


The road cess was imposed with these assurances. Pledges of a similar 
kind were given when the conquest of Bengal was achieved, and Mir Jaffir 
was brought under British influence. Golap Singh was led to acts of treachery 
on the strength of such pledges. The Guicowar, too, went to visit Sir Lewis 
Pelly on such assurances; and, by like means, the independent native 
princes are gradually brought altogether under the power of the British 
Government. What wonder then that common people were deceived by 
such promises? The zemindars were rejoiced to find the ryots willing to pay 
the cess, as by this means they were brought more completely under their 
power; while the Huropeans exulted at their success in throwing their 
burdens on the shoulders of the foolish Bengalis; and Government geized the 


per enny to save a considerable portion of its expenditure on public 
works. 


The road cess began to be levied, and the promise, made by Government, 
that, the maximum rates would not be charged except in cases of emergency, 


(4 


was violated in the first year of the imposition of the cess. Messrs. Geddes 
and Beveridge, two very able Magistrates in Bengal, protested against the 
measure, in reference to the districts of which they were severally in charge ; 
and in many districts where there existed greater facilities of communication 
by water than by land, and there was consequently no need of roads, the 
people raised objections. But Government remained unmoved. It trans- 
ferred those Magistrates from their respective districts, and took no notice 
of representations made, though at the outset it had been promised that 
for the public good alone the cess would be imposed. It was, moreover, 
said, that the task of management of the cess funds would be left 
in the hands of the natives; but the committees have been so con- 
stituted as to leave them without any power. Nor have the funds been 
expended for the public good. ‘The writer then proceeds to exemplify his 
remarks in the case of the Nuddea district. 


6. Adverting to a proposal, made in a recent number of the Soma 
Prakash, praying for the re-admission of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee 
into the Civil Service, the Bharat Mihir, of the 380th November, makes the 
following remarks: We regret to notice such an undignified suggestion made 
by our esteemed contemporary. ‘The question to be first asked is, what 
fault did Surendra Nath commit? Weare really ashamed, on behalf of a 
person who is innocent, or, at best, guilty of a light offence, to crave the 
mercy of a Government, which could, immediately after the dismissal of 
Surendra Nath, permit the old sinner Levien to retire with a pension of 
Rs. 7,000 a year, show its affection for the Civilian Kirkwood, and approve 
of the action of Mr. Bell, in the Fennuah cases. What isthe need of multi- 
plying instances? What action of Government is not inspired by a distinc- 
tion of black and white? Surendra Baboo is a man of brilliant talents ; 
and we hope that he will be able to benefit the country more by remaining 
out of the service than by re-entering it. 


7. We extract the following from the same paper:—The gradual 
growth of a public opinion in this country, gaining strength year by year, 
is a hopeful sign. The educated classes are not now, as before, indifferent 
to public matters; and politics, the acts of public men, and the merits and 
demerits of the administration, are all discussed in the columns of the news- 
papers. We are at times gratified by noticing this good sign. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of regret, that Government has not, in the slightest degree, 
given heed to, or assisted in, the formation of this public opinion ; nay, acting 
on improper counsel, it is manifesting an attitude of bitter hostility to the 
press. Except the favored Proneer, no other newspaper is supplied with official 
intelligence ; and in most cases, they have consequently to write upon import- 
ant public questions on the strength of rumours and conjectures. Such is 
the case with the Anglo-Indian papers. As to the conduct of Government 
towards the native press it is simply surprising. However much Government 
may distrust us, we can confidently assert that there is not a single person in this 
country who is foolish enough. to think that India, in her present state, is able 
to do without the British Government, with whose continuance her existence 
and hopes of progress are closely blended. The ruin of the one will necessarily 
lead to the ruin of the other. If such is the case, it may be asked what is 
the reason of our adopting an indignant tone in writing of Government 
and Governmental measures? The reason is not farto seek. While there are 
no other means of checking the caprices of Government in this country than 
the newspaper press, Government treats this only medium with disrespect ; 
and it is this fact which makes the editors bitter in their writings ; and the 
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more Government shows this indifference, the stronger will be their opposition. 
Nor does the former gain anything from pursuing this policy. However 
slight may be the estimation in which the civilian class, with their leader Sir 
Richard Temple, may hold this country, and notwithstanding their utter 
contempt of native public opinion, it does enjoy some degree of 
of influence. We may be mistaken or well informed, but it is a fact 
that disaffection is now permeating every stratum of society. If intimida- 
tion be the’ first maxim of politics, it will not recommend itself to the 
approbation of any intelligent person. We therefore most earnestly ask Govern- 
ment to be friendly towards the newspapers, by supplying them with official. 
intelligence, as far as practicable, helping in the formation of a healthy 
and powerful public opinion. Government may safely rely on the grateful 
sentiments of the public, as soon as they are convinced of the sincerity of 
its acts. 


8. The same paper makes the following observations on the law of 
landlord and tenant:—In Eastern Bengal, especially in the district of 
Mymensingh, the rent-rate of an occupancy ryot is higher than that of an 
ordinary tenant. In most places a new tenant pays only a nominal rent, 
and the landlords are sometimes put to some expense in order to induce 
tenants to settle on their estates, and thus bring alluvial, jungle, and waste 
lands under cultivation ; for unless some marked advantage were offered, no 
one would consent torent such lands. Years roll on, yet rent cannot be 
enhanced. in such cases, the adoption of the rule of proportion laid down 
by Sir Richard Temple will occasion extreme difficulty to the landlords. We 
therefore repeat that there is no need for altering the present rent-law. From 
the ignorance of Government of the condition of the people in the mofussil, 
not one of the many Acts passed since 17938, on the subject of the landlord 
and tenant, has been free from errors and defects; and until the authorities 
are able to obtain correct information, all attempts at legislation will be pro- 
ductive of serious errors, while disputes between landlords and tenants will 
gradually increase. We are afraid that Sir Richard’s proposition, if carried 
out, will be more injurious than beneficial. Among other things, it seeks to 
enlarge the scope and extent of the rights of the occupancy tenants, which 
are said to be, in some places, as extensive as those of a talookdar. Itis now 
thus attempted to create a new talookdari right, to be enjoyed by the occu- 
pancy tenants, which, we are afraid, will prove the ruin of petty landlords 
already embarrassed with difficulties. We are desirous to promote the good 
of the tenantry, but not at the expense of the landlords. 


9. The Moorshedabad Pratinidhi, of the lst December, repeats the 


observations made by the Bhardt Mihir, on Act VII (B.C.) of 1876, and 
noticed in paragraph 5 of our last Report. 


10. The Education Gazette, of the lst December, writes the following, 
in an article headed, the ‘‘ Educated natives are not disloyal” :-—Instead of 
passively looking on public measures, as was the case with natives at one time, 
English education has led young Bengalis to take an intelligent interest there- 
in, and to offer their criticisms on many occasions. ‘This fact is regarded by 
many Europeans as evincing a want of loyalty. This is, however, a grand 
error. Educated natives are more attached to the British Government 
than the generality of the people; and their respectful remonstrances against 
those public measures, which are likely in their estimation to be injurious, 
rather shows good will towards Government than any disaffection. A 
knowledge of the feelings of the people would be sufficient to quiet the 
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minds of those who question the loyalty of educated natives. They do, 


in order to deter others from crime, doubtless give vent to their indignation, 
whenever, among the Europeans, any individual or class is guilty of wilful 
wrong. ‘This exhibition of moral courage, on their part, is due to the 
advance of education and English liberality:- It is, therefore, very unwise 
to discourage their ventilating their grievances in the newspapers; for, by 
this means only, can Government ascertain the feelings of the voiceless 
millions, who, for want of expression, submit silently to their sufferings, 


until their constant sense of wrong ripens into a deadly hatred towards the 
Rulers. | 


1l. The Grambdrté Prakdshikd, of the 2nd December, observes, in 
reference to the reduction by Government of the educational grant allotted 
to Bengal for the coming year, that, whenever there are any retrenchments to 
be made, the poor Education Department is always made the first victim. A 
judicious reduction of expenditure simultaneously in all departments 
would never necessitate such a high pressure on this one. The low-paid 
officers of Government and this department are the first to suffer whenever 


any project of reduction is set on foot, while officers on high salaries are 
never touched. 


12. The same paper makes observations, on the late Resolution of 
Government on Dr. Grant’s Emigration Report, which are but repetitions of 
those noticed in paragraph 20 of our last Report. 


13. A correspondent of the same paper dwells on the oppressions 


practised on villagers by the members of punchayets. There is great 
injustice done in the matter of assessment of the chowkeedaree tax, favorites 
and wealthy people being practically exempted from taxation. The chowkee- 


dars, too, neglect their duties, confident that they are safe, so long as they 
do not offend the punchayet. 


14. The Mindu HMitoishini, of the 2nd December, makes the same 


remarks on Act VII (B.C.) of 1876, asthose noticed in paragraph 5 of our 
last Report. | 


‘ 


15. Adverting to the prevalence of crime in Dacca, and the utter in- 
efficiency of the local police to detect offenders, the same paper urges on the 
authorities the advisability of dismissing all Hindustani constables from the 
police service, and appointing intelligent and honest Bengalis in their place. 
in Dacca also, no hackney carriage should be allowed to ply for hire at 
night without carrying a light. The hackney carriage has now become an 
important auxiliary to parties of thieves and robbers and public prostitutes. 


16. The Dacca Prukash, of the 3rd December, dwells, in a lengthy 
editorial, on the poverty of the lower classes in this country. It is, indeed, 
admitted on all hands that, of late years, their condition has considerably 
improved, but not to such a degree as is desirable. They are still, from their 
ignorance and extravagant habits, in the power of unscrupulous money- 
lenders, and are deeply invelved in debt. 


17. The Sambdd Prabhékar, of the 5th December, deplores the unsatis- 
factory state of the relations of Government with the press, especially with 
the native newsnapers at the present time; and remarks that, if Lord Lytton 
is really anxious to improve its position, he should view both the English 


and the Vernacular papers in an impartial light, and confer on them the same 
privileger. 
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18. A correspondent of the Behdr Bandhu mentions that the new 
cutchery erected at Gopalgunj, in zillah. Sarun, is exceedingly incon- 
venient, both as to locality and accommodation. From the Deputy Magis- 
trate, to the chaprdsie, every one feels the great inconvenience : the former is 
sometimes obliged to put up in a small hut with his baggage. If this be the 
state of the judge, that of the amlahs must be something worse: these latter 
are obliged to shift for themselves in gardens or banntahs’ shops. 

19. In an article headed “ Sir Richard Temple and the Statesman :” the 
editor of this paper makes the following remarks. Some change in the fortune 
of Sir Richard Temple must have occurred, to induce the Statesman to be con- 
stantly drawing the sword at him. Blessed be this paper for its bravery, ever 
since its birth, in not having given the Ruler of Bengal, a moment for breathing 
time; whilst of Sir Richard Tempie it may be said that, in not losing patience 
at the thundering voice of the Statesman, and not deigning even to frown 
at it, he has shown that his heart has been cast in the same mould as 
that of the famous conqueror Napoleon. Now the press must be reckoned 
as one of the real benefactors of Government: for on the appearance 
of any difficulty, it devotes itself to earnest efforts to find a remedy by 
which Government may be relieved; or it gives some advice, So that the 
press and the Government combined may be enabled to prevent the evil from 
spreading. But the contrary seems to be the case in Hindustan, where the 
press and the Government are at variance, and the reason'is evident. Here 
Government looks with contempt upon the press, regarding it as an enemy; 
whilst, on the other hand, its power and influence have increased so much, that 
it fearlessly exposes the faults and injustice of the Government, and makes 
the public prick up theirears. The Government, although it does not openly 
show signs of fear, in reality dreads the press, and is always devising plans 
to subdue it, and bring it under its own immediate control. Huropean 
civilization and learning, and an earnest desire to discover the truth of every- 
thing, have so expanded the minds of the common people, and their elevation 
in society and love of independence have so strengthened their hearts, that 
at the very mention of the name of tyranny, the hairs of even the least stand 
onend. ‘The people here cannot now be deceived by the policy of incurring 
trifling expense in paying visits to the houses of the native nobility of 
Calcutta, of making them Presidents of Meetings or Boards, inviting Univer- 
city students, and the like. By such acts Sir Richard Temple has not 
derived, nor will he derive, any fame. 

20. Referring to the different kinds of aid sent to the Sultan of Turkey, 
the editor of the Jdm-/ahdan-numaé remarks that the Government of India 
meditates the despatch of 25,000 troops for the protection of the Khedive 
of Kgypt. This shows its regard for friendship and amity with that ruler; 
and its subjects pray for its prosperity, and God will be pleased. 

21. The Qdszd, in noticing the ravages of the late cyclone in Hastern 
Bengal, says that no notice of a like disaster is to be found in the pages of 
history, and calls on people of every caste, colour, and creed to aid in alleviat- 
ing the distress occasioned by it. Let fireworks, &c., be put aside for the 
present ; and out of the Rs. 7,000 allotted to Patna to be spent in rejoicings 
for the approaching Imperial Proclamation, let Rs. 3,000 be sent towards 
assisting the above sufferers. As the amount contributed towards rejoicings 
on the occasion bas been conferred as a gift on us, it is nothing but proper 
that the sum should be expended as we desire. 

22. Alluding to the fact of two students having been detected at 
unfairness at the recent University examinations held in Patna, on tbe 27th 


sak. 


of last month, the editor of this paper remarks that, such conduct is to be 


attributed to the neglect of teaching the students morals and good-breeding 
during their class hours. 


23. Referring to an extract from the Madras Mail, to the effect that 
Government has allotted Rs. 33,000 to Madras for illuminations, this paper 
remarks that he cannot comprehend of what use all this will be to the 
Hindustanis, since the contract for preparing the fireworks has been given to 
an Englishman—it may be Government desires to assist its own countrymen 


—besides in spending so large a sum on the Imperial Assemblage, England 
ought to be no sufferer. 


24. In another place, this paper quotes a Resolution of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the effect that, all who have been made widows by the late 
cyclone, should get married. The editor remarks on this—What a time is 
this for marriage! for will the famished ones at such a crisis allow themselves 
to think of marriage, or will they not rather devise plans for procuring food ? 
25. This paper saye that, Mr. Moseley of Maldah, seizes zemindars, 

tries them summarily, and sentences them to rigorous imprisonment for two 
months. This power has been given by Government with a view to protect 
terrified ryots, who seek the protection of the Magistrate ; but it is not right. 


26. The Government intend sending to Eeypt all those Mussulmans, 
who, of their own free will, desire to enlist in the army ; because in the event 


of a war between Russia and Turkey, these troops will prove of much use to 
Government. 
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No. Name. Place of pubiication. Monthly, weekly, Date 
| or otherwise. 
4 
1 | “ Howrah Hitakarf”’ Bethar, Howrah ... | Weekly 26th November 1876. 
2 |“ Hindu Ranjika” ... Bauleah, Rajshahye _.... |_ Ditto s | 20th ditto. 
3 | ** Bishwa Suhrid” _... ... | Mymensingh ... | Ditto woo | 20th ditto. 
4)“ Bharat Mihir’ ... ... | Ditto iia ... | Ditto ... | 30th ditto. 
5 | ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika”’ ... | Calcutta a ... | Ditto ... | 30th ditto. 
6 | “ Education Gazette’’ Hooghly ca i Ditto ... | 1st December 1876. 
7 | ‘* Pratikaér’’ ‘iis ... | Berhampore _... «| Ditto wt ditto. 
8 | “* Moorshedabad Patrika” ...; Ditto as at ee act me ditto. 
9 | “ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi’’ Ditto es ... | Ditto 7. ae ditto. 
10)“ Burdwan Pracharika” ... | Burdwan sie vee 4 DRO oe ditto. 
il | “Grémbarté Prakdshika”’... | Comercolly _... ... | Ditto .- | @nd ditto. 
12 | “ Hindu Hitoishini” ... | Dacca a con + REO .. | 2nd ditto. 
13 | “ Dacca Prak&sh’’ ... ... | Ditto on ce | ete a | Ora Gitte. 
14 | ** Sadhérani’”’ saa ... | Chinsurab =n 4 Bete .. | ord ditto. 
15 | “ Sambfid Bhaskar” ... | Calcutta oo tee | 4th — ditto. 
16 | “ Sulabha Samachar’”’ a Ditto ae ae. ae ... | 6th ditto. 
17 | “Saméchér Chandriké” ...| Ditto Be ... | Daily Ist, 4th, & 6th December 1876, 
18 | “ Sambéd Prabhékar’’ ... | Ditto ni | Ditto lst to 6th December 1876 
19 | “ Sambéd Parnachandrodaya | Ditto ou oo | eee Ist to 8th ditto. 
20 | ‘‘Behér Bandhu” (in Hindi),| Bankipore, Patna — Weekly 29th November 1876. 
21 | “* Jam-Jahéin-numaé”’ ‘ (in 
Persian) ... oF ... | Caleatta sen ... | Ditto ; lst Dec: mber 1876. 
22 |“ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu)... | Ditto os ‘a4 Ditto ... | 2nd _— ditto. 
23 | * Qasid” (in Urdu) ... | Patna a ... | Ditto .. | 4th = ditto. 
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